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3ri)c Jttternational BunMi^c^tfiool Eessons.' 



By Herbert L. Willett, 
The University of Chicago. 



I. 

NOVEMBER 5. NEHEMIAH's PRAYER, NEH. I:I-II. 

I. The cup-bearer of Artaxerxes. — Between the reign of Darius I. 
(521-485 B. C), in whose early days lay the work of Haggai and 
Zechariah, and that of Artaxerxes I., called Longimanus (464-426 
B. C), the master of Nehemiah, intervened the rule of Xerxes I., a 
period of comparative silence so far as the biblical books are concerned, 
save for the memorials preserved by the book of Esther. The temple 
had been rebuilt at Jerusalem (Ezra 6 : 14), but the city itself was for 
the most part desolate as in the days when Nebuchadrezzar dismantled 
it, and its walls were still unbuilt. Various companies of exiles had 
returned from Babylon, but the promises held out by the prophets 
seemed far from fulfilment. Indeed, so few were those who had come 
back from the east that the messengers who went from Judah to Susa 
to report the condition of things, and to ask for assistance, spoke of 
the entire population of the province as " the remnant that are left of 
the captivity," /'. e., those who had been left when their brethren were 
transported; and Nehemiah referred to them as " the Jews that had 
escaped, which were left of the captivity" (Neh. i : 2, 3). Among the 
courtiers of the king of Persia there was a Jew who had risen to the 
position of royal steward, or cup-bearer. To him, as the most influ- 
ential representative of his nation, a party of travelers from Judah 
came with reports of the unhappy conditions prevailing at Jerusalem. 
They were led or introduced by Hanani, a relative of Nehemiah, and 
they found him more than willing to listen to their sad story. He 
seemed to feel that he was under obligations to exert himself in behalf 
of his people in their distress. The tidings from Jerusalem plunged 
him into profound sorrow, and for some days he mourned and fasted. 

' The chief value of these studies will be found in a careful use of the questions 
which constitute the last division in each case. The other material is valuable only 
in so far as it is an aid to their use. 
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2. Preparing for action. — Nehemiah knew that active measures 
were needed if the wretched state of Jerusalem was to be relieved. 
But he also knew that the first essential of effective service was thorough 
preparation. Therefore he sought to equip himself for his coming 
work by prayer and fasting. The latter was not merely a sign of 
sorrow. It was a means of discipline and preparation for a great task. 
Nehemiah desired to get himself right with God before attempting 
anything else. The character of this man is deeply interesting. He 
exhibits just those qualities which combine in an ideal leader. He had 
a high position at the court, which was doubtless the result of years of 
faithful service. He was loyal to his nation, notwithstanding his high 
place, and the poverty and disesteem in which the Jews found them- 
selves. He was a man of deeply religious nature, one who in an 
emergency turned to God for strength and wisdom, not relying upon 
himself. Lastly, he was a man whose strength of purpose, nobility of 
character, and energy of disposition made him an inspiration to those 
whose cooperation was necessary in reviving Jerusalem. In his prayen 
which he was at pains to record, he confessed the sins of his people 
and his own house. But he also claimed the promise made of old, 
that repentance should secure the divine favor. The very blessings 
which Israel had received in the past were the pledge that God would 
not cast them off. The success of his work for his people was the 
object upon which he invoked benediction, but especially his coming 
effort to secure the favor of the king, on whose will all depended. 

3. Questions. — (i) In what reign did the work of Nehemiah fall ? 
(2) What were the conditions prevailing in Jerusalem as to the temple ? 
the walls ? the gates ? the people ? (3) How did Nehemiah learn 
these facts ? (4) Who constituted the larger proportion of the popu- 
lation of Judah, the people left there or the returned exiles? (5) Why 
did the deputation tell these things to Nehemiah ? (6) What was his 
position at the court? (7) What was the impression made upon him 
by the recital? (8) Why did he mourn ? (9) Why did he fast and 
pray, as a sign of sorrow for the distressing conditions, or as a means 
of preparing for his work ? (10) What did he propose to do ? (11) What 
four interesting qualities appear in the character of Nehemiah ? 
(12) Whose sins did he confess ? (13) What warnings had been given 
Moses? What promise ? (14) What particular favor did Nehemiah 
ask? (15) How does the life of Nehemiah impress the lesson of the 
responsibility of wealth or power ? of the value of a leading man's 
influence to religion ? of the humility in accepting lowly tasks, which 
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beautifies a character ? of the earnestness with which good enterprises 
should be undertaken ? 

II. 

NOVEMBER 12. REBUILDING THE WALLS OF JERUSALEM, NEH. 4: 7-18. 

1. NehemiaKs journey and leadership. — It was in the twentieth 
year of Artaxerxes I. that Nehemiah secured leave of absence for a 
visit to Jerusalem, concerning which he had heard such unfavorable 
reports. The manner in which his request for leave was granted con- 
vinced him that the king's heart had been favorably disposed by the 
blessing of God. Artaxerxes gave him, not only permission to go, but 
as well letters and passports for the governors beyond the Euphrates 
and to Asaph, the keeper of the king's forest, whose name indicates 
that he was a Jew, requiring him to furnish Nehemiah with timber for 
the repair of the public buildings and the gates of Jerusalem. Escorted 
by a company of horsemen Nehemiah started on his westward journey, 
arriving without accident in Jerusalem. After a brief interval he made 
a night inspection of the walls, which he discovered to be almost totall)' 
dismantled and useless. In a public assembly which he called he 
exhorted the citizens to unite in an effort to repair the city, and under 
the inspiration of his words they took up the task. The third chapter 
of Nehemiah is an interesting summary of the different sections of the 
wall that were repaired and of those who had part in the undertaking. 
Princes and people worked side by side, and the different crafts and 
professions were enlisted. Many worked opposite their own dwellings, 
and companies even came from cities beyond the walls to assist in the 
enterprise. 

2. Building the walls. — This attempt to strengthen Jerusalem was 
resented, however, by neighboring people, who seem to have allied 
themselves to prevent it, and were led by three men, Sanballat, Tobiah, 
and Gesham, the first of whom was apparently the governor or prince 
of Samaria. This combination of Samaritans, Ammonites, Arabs, 
and Philistines saw in the rise of Jerusalem from her ruins a serious 
menace to their safety, inasmuch as the position of the city made it an 
almost impregnable fortress. It was a time of great danger for the 
builders. Three obstacles stood in their way. First, there was the 
difficulty of performing the work because of the enormous accumula- 
tions of debris, and before this was cleared the workers were exhausted. 
Again, there were constant attempts on the part of their enemies to 
secure entrance into the city by stealth and overpower the Jews. And, 
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thirdly, there was an effort on the part of the Jews of the territory 
around Jerusalem to prevent their brethren from helping the Jews in 
the city. In spite of all this, however, the work went on under the 
indefatigable leadership of Nehemiah, who armed his people with 
weapons and hastened from point to point on the watch for danger. 
From that time forward there was no delay in the work. Fighters and 
artisans stood side by side, and the workers themselves were girt with 
arms. Nehemiah had succeeded in infusing sufficient interest into the 
rulers of Jerusalem, so that they were heartily enlisted in the task, 
while he kept by his side the trumpeter to give the alarm in case the 
city should be attacked. 

3. Questions. — (i) How did Nehemiah secure permission to visit 
Jerusalem ? (2) How does this expedition and all of its results appear 
to be the answer to Nehemiah's prayer? (3) With what credentials 
was Nehemiah furnished ? (4) What did he discover to be the condi- 
tion of Jerusalem ? How long had this condition lasted ? (5) 
Describe the process of building as set forth in chap. 3. What differ- 
ent classes are named as workers ? (6) Who opposed the erection of 
the walls ? (7) What was the motive of this opposition ? (8) What 
were the three difficulties with which the builders had to contend ? (9) 
What was the motive of the country Jews in withdrawing help from 
those in Jerusalem ? (10) Where did Nehemiah set the armed people ? 
(11) In what manner did he keep the oversight ? (12) How did he 
encourage the fighters? (13) What effect did this have upon the ene- 
mies ? (14) What was the proportion of workers and warriors ? (15) 
How were the rulers disposed ? (16) How were the workmen equipped ? 
(17) Why did Nehemiah keep the trumpeter by him, and what was 
his duty ? (18) What elements are seen to be prominent in Nehe- 
miah's character? (19) What lessons may be drawn from the inspira- 
tion which Nehemiah brought to Jerusalem, and the success of his 
work there ? (20) What is the value of such a man in every place 
where good enterprises need to be undertaken ? (21) Is success in a 
good work always possible to a leader who possesses energy and 
enthusiasm ? 

III. 

NOVEMBER I9. PUBLIC READING OF THE SCRIPTURES, NEH. 8 : I-1 2. 

I. Nehemiah's success amid difficulties. — During the work of rebuild- 
ing the walls of Jerusalem Nehemiah took the precaution to keep as 
many people as possible within the limits of Jerusalem, though some 
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of them had their homes at a distance. Thus he saved himself the 
necessity of opening the gates except as it was necessary. But he 
found that there were dangers within as well as without the walls, 
dangers which arose from the selfishness of the people. The wealthy 
were inclined to be oppressive and avaricious. They loaned money 
and other necessaries to their poorer brethren at rates of interest which, 
though small as measured by modern standards, were too much for 
such times and circumstances. When the cry of the oppressed arose, 
he set the example of refusing to take further interest, and his words 
of reproof led to reform. He also saved the province the expense of 
the governor's provisions to which he was entitled, living entirely at 
his own expense, and further placing the community under obligation 
to him by setting an ample table for visitors and leading men among 
the Jews. These facts Nehemiah recites with the apparent feeling that 
some credit was due him for his generosity. The plots of his enemies 
were soon renewed. When they saw that they could not break into 
the city and stop the work, they tried to entice Nehemiah outside of 
Jerusalem for a conference, expecting, probably, to obtain possession 
of his person or even murder him. This they attempted four times 
unsuccessfully, as he replied that he was doing a great work and could 
not come down. Then they attempted to secure a conference by rep- 
resenting that they understood he was plotting to be king, and either 
threatening that they would inform the Persian government of his 
designs or intimating that they would assist him in his enterprise. He 
stamped the whole report as false, and continued as before. Failing in 
these efforts they tried to bring the governor into discredit with his 
own people by inducing him, through a false prophet in the city, 
to take refuge in the temple from an imaginary plot. Nehemiah 
replied with indignation that he would not save his life by seclusion, 
and especially, being a layman, by invading the sacred precincts of the 
temple. Thus plots and counter-plots brought disquiet to the soul of 
the noble-hearted man, but he pursued his task until the wall was 
finished in fifty-two days. In the seventh chapter there is given a list 
of the residents in Judah, which corresponds very closely with that pre- 
served in the second chapter of Ezra. 

2. A meeting for Bible study. ^ h. ^tr'wA of some length seems to 
have intervened between the two sections of Neh. 7:73. When the 
narrative is resumed, it is after Ezra and Nehemiah have joined forces, 
whether, as has been usually supposed, Ezra had come at an earlier 
period and perhaps withdrawn or kept himself in seclusion during 
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Nehemiah's reforming work, or, as perhaps seems more probable, Ezra 
had recently arrived after the reforms of Nehemiah were well under 
way. In this case the governor had made his visit to Persia after 
twelve years and had returned to Judah. In the seventh month, the 
usual time for the feast, the people were gathered in a public assembly 
for which the previous work of Ezra had prepared them. He had 
come to Jerusalem with the book of the law in his hand, prepared to 
instruct the people in its proper observance. This was the occasion 
of its first public reading. Half a day was consumed in the public 
instruction. Ezra himself stood high up upon a platform, and below 
him a company of men who assisted in the work, perhaps passing on 
the words as they were read by the scribe. The whole congregation 
joined in the service and responded in token of their interest. Nehe- 
miah, the Tirshathah or governor, was present and encouraged the 
people. The words of the law had alarmed them, and they wept; but 
the leaders encouraged them rather to rejoice in the presence of Jeho- 
vah and the sacredness of the day. The multitudes were then sent 
away to feast and to send gifts to the poor, rejoicing in the privilege 
they had enjoyed of hearing the word of God. 

3. Questions. — (i) In what month were the people assembled in 
Jerusalem ? (2) What work of Ezra had prepared for this public 
assembly ? (3) What had Ezra brought from Persia ? (4) Why was 
it necessary to read the law publicly in order to acquaint the people 
with its contents ? (5) Was the law heard for the first time in this 
assembly ? (6) How were the people disposed toward the service ? 
(7) What was the arrangement for the reading and interpretation ? (8) 
By whom was Ezra assisted ? (9) How did the people manifest their 
interest? (10) How does the margin of the Revised Version explain 
the reading " distinctly " (vs. 8)? (11) What part did Nehemiah take 
in these proceedings? (12) How did the leaders encourage the peo- 
ple? (13) Why did the people weep? (14) What were they bidden 
to do? (15) What was the character of the day ? (16) In what fact 
did they rejoice ? (17) How may the facts of this lesson be applied 
to public interest in the study of the Bible? (18) Is the word of God 
always interesting to those who study it ? (19) What effect does it 
have upon the conscience of the sinful ? (20) Is the Bible in danger 
of neglect at the hands of its friends? (21) What measures can be 
taken for the promotion of its study ? 
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IV. 

NOVEMBER 26. WOES OF INTEMPERANCE, PROV. 23:29-35. 

1. The book of Proverbs. — This book is a collection of short and 
sententious sayings relating to the various problems of common life, 
and especially to the questions of success and failure. It is not pri- 
marily a book on religion, but deals in a practical manner with the 
affairs of everyday life, and gives the reflections of wise men upon 
conduct. Solomon is known to have been a wise man who uttered 
many sayings which passed into the possession of the nation and were 
probably gathered into a collection at a comparatively early period, 
but many others, no doubt, composed proverbs, and sayings of this 
kind naturally found their origin among all classes of people, so that 
it is difficult to discover with whom a particular saying actually origi- 
nated. It was the natural inclination of the people to attribute many, 
and perhaps most, of these sayings to Solomon as the one who was 
most likely to have been their original maker, and so the proverbs of 
the nation gathered up in various generations finally found their way 
into a collection which in general passes by his name, though it makes 
no claim as a whole to have come from his hand. The proverbs do 
not relate themselves closely to one another, save in a few cases where 
the same thought runs through a series of verses. For the most part, 
they are disconnected sayings which have come out of the experience 
of the people and are set down for the guidance of future generations. 

2. The woes of the drunkard. — In this very familiar passage the 
characteristics of the wine-drinker and the consequences of his indul- 
gence are set down as observed, and perhaps even experienced, by the 
one who originally gave form to these words. The drunkard is one 
who has woe, sorrow, conflicts, distress of many kinds, and wounds 
whose cause he cannot explain, but which have come as the result of 
his drinking. His face bears the marks of his dissipation. These 
facts are impressed by the form in which they appear. The man who 
stays at the place of drinking and wastes his time in indulgence is, 
naturally speaking, the man who suffers the consequences of his sin. 
Turning, therefore, from the picture of the drunkard to the one who 
may be tempted, the writer warns away from the cup, however fasci- 
nating it may seem. At the last its consequences are bitter and its 
sting is like that of a deadly serpent. Unaccountable things happen 
to the drunkard. He sees strange sights which no one else beholds, 
and he speaks folly and blasphemy, unconscious of the spectacle which 
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he makes. He is either indifferent to his surroundings or deathly 
sick as the result of his indulgence, like one who is seasick. When 
he comes to himself he is conscious that he has been beaten and 
wounded, but he has not realized it. But the tragedy of the whole 
experience comes with the final words : all these dreadful experiences 
should be a warning, and yet he is only anxious to regain his faculties 
that he may plunge once more into similar dissipation. 

3. Questions. — (i) What is the character of the book of Proverbs ? 
(2) With whose authorship is it usually associated ? (3) What is the 
basis for this tradition ? (4) Are there portions of the book which 
make no claim to be the work of Solomon? (5) Are the proverbs 
closely related to one another ? (6) By what form of sentence does 
the writer of the present lesson seek to make his opening more impres- 
sive ? (7) What does he affirm as to the woes of the drunkard ? (8) 
What warning does he give against the use of strong drink ? (9) Does 
he deny that it is pleasant? (10) Wherein lies its peril? (11) What 
are the experiences of the drunkard as recorded here ? (12) Why is he 
like one at the top of a mast ? (13) Of what is he unconscious ? (14) 
What is his resolution on regaining his faculties ? (15) How does the 
problem of intemperance differ today from that in Israel ? (16) What 
is the effect of the organizing and soliciting power of the saloon ? 

(17) What method can be employed for the abolition of the curse of 
intemperance, in the home ? in society ? in the school ? in the state ? 

(18) Is anyone justified in remaining indifferent to the question ? 



